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A MIDSHIPMAN IN LOVE. 


My pEeAR MIDDLETON, — 


In the fulfilment of a promise extorted from me I 
undertake to write you an account of my first serious 
attempt in the walks of love. 

During the year 183— I received orders from Washing- 
ton to join the M at Norfolk, as a midshipman in 
the United States Navy. My home was in Pennsylvania; 
and not living on any of the great thoroughfares, it was 
my fate never to have visited any place where men do 
congregate. ‘The quiet Quaker village of R was the 
only collection of houses I had ever seen; it was the 
residence of a maiden aunt—kind old soul! She inva- 
riably had a large stock of good things on hand, and I 
was fond of her beyond all calculation — disinterested 
youth! 

My father was a farmer, magistrate, legislator, &c. ; 
my mother was an angel, so my father used to say. I 
agreed with him, except that one day I asked him if 
angels ever scolded; the only reply he condescended to 

make was a quick movement of his right foot —the re- 
sult was my passage down stairs. ‘ Well,” thought I, 
‘if mother is an angel, surely father must be a seraph. ? 
I loved them both, for, when I occasionally behaved well, 
I was treated with the greatest kindness; and when pun- 
ished, it was always as leniently as the nature of the 
case admitted. My impudence brought me more trouble 
than any other fault. Strange—I was never impudent 
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when angry; but it was only when in the best humor 
with every body, that I could make people smart from 
my repartees. A little urchin was my only brother — of 
sisters there were an abundance and to spare. 

My cousin Mary, —the heroine, — was at this time an 
intimate in our family ; and, as Miss Edgeworth says, 
Cupid desires nought so favorable as propinquity. I hate 
descriptions, but lest you may not be so unamiable, I 
refer you for her true likeness to the novels of the day, 
wherever there is a dignified, fair-skinned maiden, with 
black eyes and hair of a deep chestnut. 

When my father handed me the enveloped package in 
the presence of the family, 1 felt rather queer, and was 
obliged to retire to my chamber to calm my feelings. 
The copsequences that unavoidably ensued from the re- 
ception of my sailing papers made me both sorrowful 
and glad. Glad in that I was at last to go to sea— which 
I had ever thought, almost from my cradle, to be the 
acme of happiness—glad also in the boyish hope of 
being free; free from the shackles of tenderness and of 
parental care; and I cannot but say I was glad at the 
idea of a cocked hat and a sword, and the famous button 
of which every American seaman is so proud, all flour- 
ishing upon the person of Midshipman Templeton Con- 
way, U.S. N. 

Wayward as I was, I believe that I was affectionate, 
and it made me uvhappy, as each day that preceded my 
departure I saw my mother’s eyes fill with tears, as she 
thought of her dear boy about to be thrown into the 
world, without that guide and protection to which he 
had ever been accustomed. It wrung my heart to see 
her so concerned, and it was that which made me secretly 
resolve never to cause her to shed tears of bitterness. 

When their elders fall in love, can any one tell why 
children find it out sooner than any one else, and often 
sooner than the parties most interested? ‘The little ones 
had taken it into their heads that their brother loved 
cousin Mary with more than a cousin’s love. Nothing 
could induce them to lay aside this opinion ; promises, 
bribes, threats, cuffs, and kicks were all tried but in vain. 
They were right. * * * From Mary I never could ex- 
tract any indication that my affection met with a return. 
Often and often did I essay to press upon her the truth 
that I loved her deeply and fervently. This, which was 
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not in the least obscure to me, she seemed to think totally 
unintelligible. 

‘‘Oh pshaw, ‘Templeton, will you never cease your 
quizzing? I understand and appreciate, J assure you, 
every thing you say. J’’—here she drew up her figure 
to its full height, and, as I thought, a little beyond — 
‘* {am not to be deceived by your mockery.”’ 

This was but a fit return for the ridicule with which 
I had ever affected to treat Love and Romance, and this 
answer made me regret that I had been so foolish. 
Those who contemn the vengeful god of love are the 
ones whom he will pursue most earnestly and wound 
most sorely. 

T'wo days before I started, as I was walking with my 
cousin along the wooded banks of the brook which 
washed the border of our farm, we came to a spot, where 
the water dashing over a rock formed a beautiful cascade. 
She stopped and gazed with pensiveness on the scene. 

*‘’These two, a maiden and a youth, were there, 


Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her.” 


For a long time we stood thus together; the bubbling of 
the water and a fall of a dried leaf, or the chirping of a 
bird, being the only sounds that mingled with the tran- 
quillity of nature. At length I spoke, and uttered 

‘ Mary.” 

She turned her large black eye on me with a look, as 
if she were a nun disturbed at her devotions by some 
ruthless visitor. 

‘Mary, I am about to leave you—for how long I 
know not. I love you — you know it full well. Is there 
in your heart one throb responsive to the heavings of 
mine? Do you care aught for one who would die to 
please you?” 

‘Oh, ''empleton’?—She seemed softened—as she 
ought, after such a pretty speech, albeit cut and dried for 
the occasion. 

‘* Mary, —dear, dear Mary,” said I, taking her hand in 
an exquisitely touching, tender manner, —tell me that I 
may hope, ’tis all I ask.” She hesitated, wavered, but 
soon regaining her composure, she answered : 

‘Templeton, in three years, time will have shown 
you whether you love me; if so, I promise to return it: ”’ 
and her voice was indistinct ere the last syllable had 
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died away from her lips. I gave her a kiss, and was 
happy —the rapture of that kiss! Heavens, *tis beyond 
all conception! Since that hour never has any kiss so 
long dwelt on my lips. Never has the remembrance of 
any thing been so cherished in my heart; its delicious 
sweetness returns to me.yet, in dreams! As I had been 
from time to time the beau of each and every young lady 
within five miles of our house, the three years’ probation 
was a very prudent and therefore unlover-like arrange- 
ment. , 

Permit me to pass over the leave taking and my pas- 
sage as far south as Baltimore. Whilst in B. I received 
letters from home —all wrote. Little Frank said : — 
‘Cousin Mary is solemcholy, quite so. Don’t think it’s 
because you’re gone. Oh no! she don’t care a penny 
for you,—though you do love her so much.” ‘The 
scamp ! 

‘Tro my mother’s letter Mary added a P. 8. (it was not 
to me a Nota Bene) which said that she hoped I was 
well and would continue so. Cold enough, to be sure, 
when her avowed lover was going to sea. ‘“ Well,” 
thought I, “if she does not write something more sooth- 
ing next time, she may marry whom she pleases, for 
what Icare. But then suggested Reflection, what else 
or more could she say when your mother saw every word 
she penned? Admitting the possibility of this, 1 fell 
asleep and dreamt of—not Mary —not home — but of 
my dog Carlo. I was ashamed of this, and felt as if I 
had been committing treason against fer; but alas, Car- 
lo’s affection and gratitude have known no change; his 
head is now reclining on my lap, and ever.and anon he 
lifts his eyes to my face, as if conscious of my remem- 
brance. Poor Carlo; soon must your master be once 
more on the ocean —then who will give you a home? 
My parents are not on earth, and there remains no one 
who would cherish you for my sake. He puts his paw 
gently on my knee, and asks in language not to be 
misunderstood, to go with me. It cannot be. ‘The dog 
of a midshipman, himself a dog, would share little save 
the care of his master. 

The stream of time has so many hidden rocks and 
shoals in its course, that the bark laden with affections, 
though Cupid be the helmsman, seldom reaches the de- 
sired port without some loss or damage, even if it escape 
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total shipwreck ; which sentence is a round about way, 
I have taken to express that “ the course of true love 
never did run smooth.” It so happened that what my 
little brother told me was true. Mary had but promised 
to wait — because, knowing how fickle I was, she readily 
imagined that she would soon be free from her promise 
by my falling in love with some one else. Of this, how- 
ever, | was in happy ignorance for more than a year after- 
wards. ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, &c.”’ else what matches 
might I not have made! There were the whole tribe of 
P.’s. 8.’s. and W.’s. whom I used to meet daily in the 
street. By Jove, only to think what fun I might have 
had, and what flirtations I might have carried on, had I 
only known the true state of the case. ‘Then there was 
Ellen Macy, whom I used to meet at the soirees—she 
told me one evening, with a sweet smile and most be- 
witching lisp, that she admired naval oflicers, and then she 
turned her eyes towards me, as if to compel me to say 
something pretty; but I had bound my tongue with my 
love to Mary, and in consequence her efforts were all in 
vain. But I should not have cared, had Mary been sin- 
cere. It hurts one’s vanity most egregiously to be slight- 
ed by a woman. 

Another skip, friend, and behold me a weather-beaten 
tar, somewhat altered, but the heart unchanged. While 
cruising in the Gulf, I heard not unfrequently from home, 
and it was a painful amusement to me to read Mary’s 
postscripts. She never failed to inform me what kind of 
weather, and what season of the year it happened to be 
at the time of writing, and other items of like importance. 
In January, 1835, we received orders to sail for New 
York. By the same mail, I received letters—my heart 
sunk within me, as running my eye over all the writing, 
her hand was not to be seen; — my mother told me that 
Mary had gone into company, was much attended to, and 
was universally admired. ‘This news I took with a very 
bad grace; and I moralized by the hour over the danger 
of my love. I was alone in my sentiments, for all around 
was gaiety and bustle. A French war seemed inevitable, 
and we were crowding all sail for New York. 

As in due time we were nearing the port, we fell in 
with the French frigate D’Assas. We were rather shy, 
when we found that she was sent out to convey their am- 
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bassador home ; but having interchanged a salute, we sail- 
ed into the harbour together. A week or two after our 
arrival, | was ordered on shore to attend to some stores. 
As I was walking one of the wharves, I observed a large 
crowd quarrelling and fighting. I was about to pass on, 
when I caught a glimpse of a uniform; thinking that it 
might be a messmate in trouble, I rushed across the street 
and elbowed my way into the midst of them. ‘The first 
object that met my view was a French officer on the 
pavement, and a man about to strike him with a club. 
Quick as thought I felled him to the earth, and drawing 
my dirk, counselled the crowd to keep off. While I was 
thus employed, the Frenchman recovered his feet, and 
drawing a pair of pistols, he offered one of them to any 
individual of the mob. None laid hold of it. He mut- 
tered between his teeth ‘ Les coquins!” ‘Turning to me, 
he was profuse in his thanks. ‘l'aking him by the arm I 
drew him away, still holding myself in readiness for 
another attack. Not being interrupted, we stepped into a 
restorateur — and the lively officer did not long keep me 
in ignorance as to the cause of the mob. An Irishman 
had insulted him and had followed it up by collecting his 
brave countrymen. * * * * 

On the twenty-second we attended a birth-night ball. 
The officers of the D’Assas being present, in newspaper 
phrase, they contributed not a little to enhance the plea- 
sures of the evening. I was enjoying myself very much 
in the lower part of the hall, when my French friend ap- 
proached. He was evidently excited, and I much feared 
lest he had received fresh insult from some one. I was 
mistaken; it was the excitement of vanity and delight. 
He wished to introduce me to a young lady, who, as he 
said, was already the idol of his heart. We proceeded 
slowly towards the farther end of the hall. Suddenly he 
paused, and directed my attention to a lady who was 
standing with her face turned away from us. ’T was 
Mary’s form! ‘There was no mistaking it. In a moment 
she turned, and it was her own face. Never before had I 
seen her so beautiful, and yet was there a look of haugh- 
tiness, which, I thought, must have been produced by the 
attention and admiration of fops. My friend was moving 
onward — but I stirred not —he looked back at me with 
something of astonishment. ‘“ Monsieur,” said I, “ let us 
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retire fora moment.” When alone in the dressing room, 
I asked him question after question about the lady, so that 
I soon found out all he knew about her. 

Something, [ know not what, unless it be accounted 
for on the principle that dying men catch at straws, in- 
duced me to put confidence in this man; he seemed so 
grateful and was so polite, that, it may be, my vanity was 

captivated. Be that as it may; ‘ Monsieur, ” said I, with 
unusual distinctness, ‘ are you disposed to act towards 
me as a true friend ?” 

Laying his hand upon his breast, and fixing his brilliant 
eyes on mine, he answered, ‘‘ | am not ungrateful and — 

‘ Enough.” 

He was soon in possession of my history, and in con- 
clusion, [ asked him his opinion as to the course I should 
pursue — adding that I shonld waste no more thought on 
her, if she had not been sincere. He mused a while and 
said, that a little deceit in so great a matter was justifia- 
ble. My conscience gave me a twinge; for my mother 
had always cautioned me against little sins, as being but 
the entering wedge for greater ; but Lheld my peace. He 
continued ; ‘ You must be disguised — she has not seen 
you for a long time. Your disguise is easy — put ona 
pair of false whiskers, and be introduced under a fictitious 
name.— You can soon discover whether her heart is with 
her absent lover.” _ 

[ agreed to the plan — though I doubted both its pro- 
priety and its success. I was soon suited with a very 
severe pair, and looked quite piratical. We retraced our 
steps —and I was introduced as midshipman G. B.— and 
five minutes afterwards —I—even I, Templeton Con- 
way, was waltzing with my betrothed, under an assumed 
name. 

Do not, my friend, wonder that she did not see through 
my disguise. A year had wrought changes; I was now 
of man’s size; her fair-skinned cousin she dreamt not of 
in the swarthy tar; the whiskers were my best safeguard 
—and my voice was rough enough. But— would you 
believe it —I most feared lest my pedestals should have 
unmasked the impostor. Mary and Lused to have many 
a laugh concerning said ungainly members; and though I 
had tortured myse if with a small pair of pumps, yet was 
I trembling lest one glance of hers should light upon my 
detested feet. Our conversation was such as to let me see 
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that Mary was an arrant coquette — that she had forgotten 
her cousin —and that “the happy man” would not de- 
serve his title. My course of action was resolved upon, 
ere I left the hall. 

The next day I waited on my cousin in my own cha- 
racter. She received me with less coolness than I had 
anticipated ; but she displayed as much love as a floating 
iceberg. After some talk, I mentioned the ball of the 
previous evening. She dared notlookup. She knew — 
she felt that she had wronged me, and perjured herself. I 
did not allow myself to broach the topic upon which each 
was thinking. I talked in a reckless manner of all the 
scenes through which I had passed. She listened with 
abstraction, and lifted not her eyes from the floor, or as I 
thought, from my boots. 

I rose to take my leave: ‘‘ Mary, of course I consider 
you as free from the promise you made when last —” I 
could say no more; the mention of that scene brought 
such feelings to my bosom that I rushed from the house, 
rather than let her, proud and cold being, see the emotion 
which she caused. 

I have never seen her since — but I hear that she mar- 
ried a widower, supposed to be rich.— She was soon con- 
vinced of her error, for he was quite poor, and his domain 
was encumbered with half a dozen children. 

I have done with my story and with love. If you, my 
friend, know of a lady undoubtedly rich —not an abso- 
lute vixen, I will court her with pleasure. — Good by.* 


Yours, &c. 
TEMPLETON CONWAY. 


Philip Middleton, E'sq. 


W. 


* The most diligent inquiry hath not enabled me to ascertain the 
author of the above communication, — nor do I know, though he 
would fain have us appear hand-in-glove together, why he should 
address so humble an individual as myself. Several persons de- 
pose, that “a tall, pale gentleman, with a cane, black hair, and 
spectacles,’ was lately observed to emerge from the Post Office, 
with every appearance of having done something desperate, walk 
rapidly up the street, and disappear. I recollect only one gentle- 
man of this description, with whose aequaintance I have ever been 
blessed, and he, upon the honor of an Editor, fell dead in a most 
magnanimous duel, nearly a twelvemonth ago. ow 
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THE PETITION. 
“ 


Buried, with various relics, beneath a favorite tree, during a walk with a 
number of friends. 
Ir from their silent slumbers torn, 
These buried trifles meet thy gaze, 
Thy fancy, stranger, will be borne 
T’o earlier days. 
And in those hours of love and mirth, 
Hast thou some frail memorial reared, 
To mark a chosen spot of earth, 
To thee endeared ? 
A simple word— a graven name, 


Carved when in silence there alone, 
Upon thy soul in softness came, 


A thrill unknown ; 


A thrill so strange it made thee start, 


And turn to heaven a glistening eye, 
Or feel the pulses of thy heart, 


With half-drawn sigh ; 
Or while the shout of glee rung loud, 
Hast thou unnoticed then retired, 
From all the noisy, laughing crowd, 
By thought inspired ; 
And with thy pencil traced a line, 
Perchance a rude, unpolished lay, 
To mark what hopes, what joys were thine, 
On that bright day ? 
Or while from heaven the twilight star, 
Looked kindly on a slumbering world, 
And evening round the hill-top far, 
Her shadows curled ; 


With fair — with loved ones gathered then, 
Hast rambled to some favorite spot, 
A whispering grove —a secret glen, 


Or mossy grot ; 
ae And left a tribute there to tell, 
me How sweet these scenes to memory, 
On which some heart could fondly dwell, 


With thoughts of thee? 
VOL. Ill. — NO. II, 8 
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Those cherished records of the past, 
Wouldst thou preserve with tender care, 
And hast thou prayed each wintry blast, 
Each hand to spare 2 


But to those youthful haunts returned, 

When years have glided swiftly by, 
Has not thine inmost bosom burned, 
With rapture high; 


To read the school-boy rhyme — to trace 
The lettered name with moss o’ergrown, 
To find yet standing in its place, 
The sculptured stone ? 


To those glad moments we appeal, 
Restore this to its grave again, 
We, stranger, for these relics feel, 

All thou didst then. 


THE MINSTREL’S FAREWELL TO HIS HARP. 


Loven harp, I bid thee, for a time, farewell, 
And leave thee here upon my native shore, 
Where I have taught thy thrilling chords to swell 
With those loved sounds, my ear shall hear no more. 
I go — not on the mind’s bright wings to soar — 
But on the broad, deep ocean long to dwell, 
While waves shall toss, and tempests round me roar — 
And nought is seen, that human tongue can tell, 
Save ocean’s boundless plain, and heaven’s ethereal swell. 


Yes, much loved harp, I[ leave thee here alone, 
No stranger hand must sweep thy silent string, 
_No finger cause my saddened harp to moan, 
When to another’s touch its chords shall ring. 
And when the winds, amid the shrouds shall sing 
Some mournful dirge, above the tossing foam, 
Then shall it to my mind remembrance bring 
Of the sweet harp, that I have left at home, 
Which mourns the hand of one, now destined far to roam. 
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Dear was the time, when we together strayed 
At evening’s shadowy, solitary hour, 

When day’s bright monarch-star began to fade, 
And night approaching folded every flower. 
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There — by the lonely, ivy-mantled tower, 
Where the wild vines in summer’s green arrayed, 
Had wrought, with clustered leaves a lovely bower, 
Have we together by the stream delayed, 
And with the warbling thrush, our evening hymn have made. 


My harp — farewell —thy tongue must long be mute, 
Thy silver tones all hushed — thy notes all still ; 

Thy chords shall ne’er their office execute, 
But at thy master’s touch — thy master’s will. 

When shall that touch e’er cause thy chords to thrill? 
Or when again shall music wake thy string? 

When shall that shadowy grove — that murmuring rill, 
Again reécho to thy notes, and fling 

Thy dear, remembered strains on every zephyr’s wing ? 


x D 
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« SFORZOSV’S ITALY.” 
TRANSLATED BY NATHANIEL GREENE. 


WE are disposed to regard this as the best compendious 
history of Italy now extant in the English language. 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics, with which alone it could be 
compared, besides being on a more limited plan, is too 
much concerned with the petty and uninteresting details 
of the civil squabbles (we will not call them wars) which 
agitated the innumerable ‘‘ sovereign states” of the pen- 
insula, during the middle ages. Mr. Greene deserves our 
gratitude for having found time, amid the engrossing cares 
of office, to present to the American public a version, at 
once so faithful and so perspicuous, — preserving all those 
peculiarities of style, which have rendered the author so 
popular in his own country, without sacrificing fidelity or 
clearness. Here and there occur slight violations of Eng- 
lish idiom — such as ‘ sanguine (bloody) and memorable 
battle,” — ‘ audacious (bold,) though useless efforts,” — 
‘entangled (ensnared) and defeated by the enemy.” 
These errors, however, are few in number, and, so far 
from unpleasing to the ear of a student of Italian, that 
we are tempted to believe them intentional. ‘That they 
could not have sprung from ignorance, on the part of the 
translator, of the English idiom, is evident from the very 
well-written preface which precedes the history. 
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_ The work itself displays throughout much candor and 
judgment; the author appears to be remarkably free from 
those prejudices which might be expected to affect an in- 
habitant of his country. Like almost all intelligent Ital- 
ians, he mourns the misfortunes and ignominy endured by 
his unhappy land, and looks forward to the consolidation 
of its many divided communities into one powerful na- 
tion, as the only means of deliverance from ihe yoke of 
both foreign and indigenoustyrants. ‘That he has not suc- 
ceeded in wholly divesting himself of the effects of his 
doctrinal education, will be apparent from the following 
exceedingly natve sentence. In speaking of an expedition 
against the piratical Normans, conducted by Pope Leo IX, 
in person, he says: — ‘* Whether the Deity disapproved of 
the zeal of the pontiff, to whom ecclesiastical discipline 
did not authorize the use of earthly arms, or whether the 
troops he conmmanded fought badly in the encounter, cer- 
tain it is, that the army of the church was entirely de- 
feated,” &c. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of this work as an ele- 
mentary history, it must be owned that, to use the words 
of Mr. Greene, ‘it rather indicates than supplies a void 
in our literature.”” We need still an account, at once 
philosophical and accurate, of the events in Italian history 
from the fall of the Roman empire, —on the plan of that 
best of narratives, ‘‘ The Thirty Years’ War” of Schiller ; 
one that shall mark distinctly the grand causes which have 
contributed to reduce this country to its present condition, 
and trace their operation through all the commotions, 
great and small, by which it has been agitated. Some of 
these causes are — the spread of civilization and, conse- 
quently, of power to the northward, — the corruptions 
and schisms of the Catholic church, — the claims of the 
German emperors to the allegiance of the Roman states, 
producing the factions of Guelphs and Ghibellines, — the 
Reformation, with its consequences, &c. 

_ By this species of generalization, the history of the Ital- 
ian middle ages would lose that character of involved and 
petty detail which it now presents; and the occurrences 
it relates would no longer be looked upon as trifling and 
uninteresting events, but be regarded in the light of ex- 
amples and proofs for the establishment of some great 
political principle; and thus would history assume the 
position which naturally belongs to her, —of instructress 
in morals, by the aid of experience. 
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LONELIER HOURS. 


"T was still —earth’s hum of voices, the wild wind, 
The city’s tread, the tribes of air were still ; 
The horse neighed not, the ox forgot his yoke, 
The babbling brook fell softly, all was still, — 
As nature reigned alone, and man were not. 
There is a charm in silence, and it comes 
Like some bright angel-smile, stealing our sadness. 
When grosser things, man and the world forgot, 
In thinking on a God, and those who sin not, 
The dead seem sleepers on the bridal eve 
Robed in the marriage-garments. 

Yet dark thoughts — 
Of age bowed down with grief, and manhood’s care, 
And young hearts sad with thousand petty sorrows,— 
The pure, the proud, the loved, no more on earth,— 
These thoughts at times come o’er us, and man seems 
To war with nature, and we marvel at 
The web which care weaves round him. 

While I mused 

A dark-robed form stole by me, and a mother, 
Her brow just marked with womanhood, passed on 
To the next church-yard; her step waked an echo 
T’o its own sadness, and as she sought there, 
Among time’s hoarded spoils a spot to weep, 
She was as one whom grief had early toyed with. 
It was a new-made grave; her child lay there, 
While hoary heads were left, and fitter far 
To die. ‘The mother knelt in agony 
And wept; her brow was pale and sinless,— yet 
She wept, and thinking on her child, she prayed 
That God would smite her! In that fairy hour, 
When nature sought repose, and men forgot 
The bond, the mart, the passion’s strength that mostly 
Keeps them waking,— I marked that broken heart 
Steal forth to weep. 
And ever amid nature’s softest smiles, 
When all were silence else, some human heart 
Is breaking thus. 
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PITT, FOX, BURKE, AND SHERIDAN. 
[By BucKINGHAM FALCONER.] 


‘¢ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set.” — 
Mrs. Hemans. 


ENGuLanp during the latter part of the last century was 
probably more distinguished for her statesmen, than any 
country of modern times. There came together in Par- 
liament men, each of whom would have adorned an age, 
to strive, sometimes together, and sometimes in mutual 
opposition, on questions supremely important to the na- 
tion, and requiring high powers of oratory. Fate seems 
to have collected in one spot the brightest gems of the 
whole coronet. 

One of the most fortunate men of any age — fortunate, 
because receiving homage to his talent almost in anticipa- 
tion — was ‘the son of Chatham,” William Pitt. T'o 
few professions are extensive observation and experience 
more requisite than to that of the statesman; whoever 
asks the candor and confidence of an audience, may well 
be expected to have good grounds for his conduct. Mr. 
Pitt was a remarkable exception. With his father’s de- 
clining fame resting on his shoulders, and extremely 
young, he took his place in Parliament among the most 
experienced statesmen of Great Britain. His first public 
speech, however, although exacted by stratagem, con- 
vinced his friends that talent and experience, leaving 
the train of age, had already adorned the young poli- 
‘tician. On the death of Lord Rockingham Pitt was 
appointed, under Lord Shelburne, chancellor of the 
exchequer, and about three years after, first lord of the 
treasury ; and although then ‘‘almost a boy,” entering 
office at a peculiarly critical period, when a government 
was to be immediately provided for India, when the 
financial interests of the kingdom required thorough re- 
vision, and moreover, when the benches of the opposi- 
tion mustered the master minds of Burke, Fox, and their 
compatriots, by no means inclined to over-leniency toward 
the young minister, he, nevertheless, adopted a course 
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of policy, which, while his youth turned to manhood, 
and his manhood to old age, was equally unflinching and 
successful, and which will long be remembered by pos- 
terity. Older men, more mature politicians, were about 
him, ready to weaken his hold on the king or the people ; 
but their efforts were unavailing. 

We of the present day may well hesitate whether to 
admire Pitt most as a financier, statesman, or orator. His 
powers, however, were fitted to each other, —no chord of 
the thrilling instrument ever jarred. Eloquence was ‘ the 
key stone to his ministerial greatness ;”’ in the cabinet he 
upheld, both in theory and practice, the constitution of Eng- 
land, or dealt with a seldom erring hand in the complicated 
matters of finance; but eloquence alone enabled him to 
explain his measures to the nation, and to find his way to 
approbation. Mr. Pitt was one of the few who hold the 
exact station they are fitted for; every quality of his mind 
adorned the Prime Minister —he was truly “born for the 
cabinet.” Ambitious, of great natural elevation of mind, 
but without the amenity and openness of Fox or Burke, 
he early obtained power, and knew well the use of his 
darling instrument. 

The person of Mr. Pitt was tall and well-formed; his 
eye very sharp, and a suitable accompaniment to his 
manly, and impressive enunciation. Like Antony, he 
“only spoke right on,’’>— employing seldom the witty 
sallies of Sheridan, or the passionate appeals of Burke ; 
every word seemed to be fitted only to the place which it 
occupied. He used his sarcastic powers less frequently, but 
we cannot think less successfully, than his distinguished 
opponents. His eloquence was marked by an earnestness, 
an adhering to and enforcing of the point in question, anda 
care not to commit himself or his party on perplexed 
questions, — which secured him immense power over the 
House of Commons. He seldom brought to his aid clas- 
sical learning, or exhibited the treasures of a deep and 
comprehensive mind. 

During Pitt’s ministerial success, Fox, Burke, and 
Sheridan were distinguished members of the opposition ; 
the two former, standing as they did for years side by 
side, and at length separating at “the tomb of departed 
friendship,” are singularly connected in every mind. 
Their intellects were much alike, — though scrutiny may 
perceive the peculiarities of each. Their community of 
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sentiment and action, and their sudden estrangement, are 
points of great interest. We read of the friendship of the 
great, and ask ourselves if such mighty streams are fed 
by the springs common to every heart. 

Notwithstanding the abilities of Fox, his public char- 
acter presents a singular mixture of excellencies and 
defects, and while his eloquence has hardly died away, 
or his bold political movements been forgotten, writers have 
arisen to stigmatize this celebrated man with having only 
‘ played into the hands of Mr. Pitt.” Mr. Fox was unfor- 
tunate in being always bound to the ‘“‘ungracious work 
of opposition,’’— but be it to his praise, that he neverthe- 
less was able, above all other men, to lead the most 
powerful party which Parliament ever saw. Had he been 
similarly situated, the young Minister might have won 
less blooming laurels. Dissipation, and a seeming reck- 
lessness of private character, at one period of his life, 
it is true, tarnished the name of Fox, — but let there be 
a line between the statesman and the private indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Fox spoke with less dignity than Pitt, and with 
fewer sudden appeals than Burke, but delighted his audi- 
ence with a partial combination of their excellencies, 
His eloquence was natural, and he was unwilling to assist 
nature by laborious investigation. Burke resembled him 
in many points, but brought to the contest more informa- 
tion, and used it to more advantage. Fox wielded the 
weapon of sarcasm quite as powerfully, but not so often 
as Burke; and mixing argumentative reasoning with 
vehemence, he broke forth at times with tremendous 
energy. Burke excelled Fox, and perhaps all men ina 
combination of power, —in “his striking phraseology and 
inexhaustible fertility on every topic.” Fox was the 
more perfect debater, and Burke the more finished orator. 

Mr. Burke was erect and dignified in his person ; his 
manner was deliberate and self-possessed, but not remark- 
ably prepossessing. An attempt being once made to 
overpower with noise his remarks on an India question, 
he coolly begged his opponents to desist. ‘‘I could teach,” 
said he, ‘‘a pack of hounds to yelp with more melody 
and equal comprehension.”’ 

Burke has not rested his claim to our esteem on Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, but he has united the orator, the man 
of taste, and the philosopher. His style, one of the best 
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models of pure English, to a richness and luxuriance of 
expression adds wonderful originality and profundity of 
thought; and when his eloquence shall have been for- 
gotten, written memorials will testify to his eminence as 
a philosopher and a man of letters. Fox, although a less 
thorough philosopher than his friend, was always glad to 
retire from public turmoil, and enjoy in retirement his rich 
: and varied intellectual resources. 

ee During more than twenty-two years had these distin- 
i guished men — besides striving together in the grand 
national arena — been personal friends, when the question 
of the French revolution proved the cause of their memo- 
rable quarrel. One is easily lost in speculating on the 
various chilling causes which led to their estrangement. 
‘The world would think it the work of a day or a week, 
but doubtless their intimacy declined gradually, — for a 
time forgiveness followed injury, and coldness and disap- 
probation at last succeeded, it should be hoped, with 
reluctance. On the 6th of May, 1790, Mr. Burke, in a 
reply to his friend, adverted to the French constitution, 
and was called to order by the opposing party, until his 
patience was exhausted. Lord Sheffield finally moved 
against him a vote of censure for his remarks upon the 
odious topic, which was opposed by Mr. Pitt. Fox, how- 
ee ever, promptly seconded his lordship, in an address, 
- abounding in cold abuse, and still colder compliment, 
which stung Burke to the quick. 

He did not betray, however, his emotion, but in a 
calm, and dignified tone commenced his reply ; and with 
feelings which he alone fully experienced, and none can 
describe, complained of a personal attack so unexpected, 
so malicious, and from an intimate companion of more 
than twenty-two years. Fox sat opposite to the speaker, 
and his glancing dark eye showed that he felt the re- 
proach. Burke urged rapidly onward, and declared after 
much severity, that his last breath, at every risk should 
: exclaim, “‘Fly from the French constitution.” Fox 
8 reached forward with anxiety; ‘there is no loss of friend- 
oe ship,’’ said he, in a whisper distinctly audible in the pro- 
found silence. “I regret to say there is,’”’ said Mr. Burke, 
— ‘“] know the value of my line of conduct: I have, in- 
deed, made a great sacrifice; I have done my duty, — 
but I have lost my friend.’”’ Mr. Fox rose immediately, but 
his eyes filled with tears, and for some moments he could 
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not reply. Recollecting himself, however, he soon uttered 
that memorable irony, commencing ‘“ This is a day 
of privilege,” &c. ‘Not many years from that time,’’ 
says Wraxall, ‘‘I saw Burke (then an old man) seated 
between Pitt and Lord Dundas, on the benches of the 
Royal party.” 

Mr. Sheridan was elected to Parliament about the same 
time with the younger Pitt, and sustained an illustrious 
part in the great drama of the age. From the orator’s 
early life, one would have formed small hopes. Dr. Parr, 
his instructer at Harrow, thus writes of his pupil,—‘‘ Upon 
calling up Dick Sheridan, I found him not only slovenly 
in construing, but unusually defective in his Greek gram- 
mar,’’— but the worthy man is very diligent in adding, 
that he could even then discern the germs of genius. Upon 
leaving Harrow, Sheridan was not long in employing his 
talents, and in partnership with his friend Halhed, com- 
posed a dramatic piece,—a three act burletta— styled 
‘‘ Jupiter,’”— which is chiefly interesting as the mine 
which afterward furnished some of Sheridan’s brightest 
diamonds. ‘The first literary effort, which did honor to 
the future orator, was the comedy of “The Rivals,” to 
which its author alone, of all English writers, since Shak- 
speare’s time, has furnished an equal. He followed his 
good fortune by composing with splendid success, in 1775, 
the opera of ‘The Duenna;” and about this period be- 
came interested in, what proved to him, the ruinous lot- 
tery of Drury Lane Theatre. 

But it was not until the year 1777, that he wrote the 
play, which places him at the head of comic dramatists. 
If ‘The Rivals” had called forth public admiration of 
his graceful wit and inexhaustible humor, how was that 
admiration increased, when ‘*“‘'The School for Scandal ” 
came forth sparkling from the same fountain! ‘ The 
Critic,”’ produced in 1779, was, as Moore has it, “ his last 
legitimate offering on the shrine of the Dramatic Muse.” 

Notwithstanding the easy brilliancy of Sheridan’s wit, 
his comedies were written with immense labor. It is not 
unfrequent to find particular scenes— those probably 
which the author especially cared for, — written in many 
different forms, and it is said that the comic muse was 
forced in the ‘‘ School for Scandal,’ where she seems to 
have romped along with least restraint, to retrace most 
of her steps nearly five times ; a wonder indeed, that she 
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had not frowned at her journey’s end! Innumerable 
notes are found containing the exceedingly crude material 
which his wit afterward polished ; these he was in the 
habit of producing when opportunity offered, as extempore; 
and he has been observed to sit silent most of an evening, 
preparing himself to enliven the latter part with a bon- 
mot. He affected a carelessness in literary matters, while 
in reality no man was more studious about them ; and 
the first representation of his ‘‘ School for Scandal ” was 
actually announced before he had completed the manu- 
script;—-the last leaf of which bears the following 
humorous rejoinder ; — “‘ Finished at last, thank God ! — 
R. B. Sheridan,” and in the prompter’s hand —‘* Amen ! 
— W. Hopkins.” 

During the year 1780, Mr. Sheridan, then at the sum- 
mit of dramatic fame, resolved, although a young man, to 
enter the lists of politics. Burke and Fox had preceded 
him, —their laurels were still blooming, — and Pitt was 
ready to try his talents in the same cause. Mr. 
Sheridan, however, undaunted by the political difficulties 
of the time, forsook his dramatic eminence, to rival Burke 
and Fox. On the 20th of November a bill was brought 
forward on the State of the Representation, —an oppor- 
tunity which the untried orator improved with no remark- 
able success. After he had spoken, Sheridan eagerly 
asked a friend in the gallery how he had succeeded. — 
‘1 do not think that this is your line,’’”— was the reply. 
— The disappointed man for the moment, covered his 
face with his hand, then feelingly exclaimed, — “It is in 
me, however, and by it shall come out!’’—a prom- 
ise which few will accuse him of having broken. 

Sheridan on entering Parliament was met by serious difli- 
culties. Besides the usual disadvantages of inexperience, 
every hearer was anxious to see whether the eminent dra- 
matic author could sustain his reputation in so novel a sit- 
uation. Neither was he assisted by illustrious birth. His 
wife, notwithstanding her loveliness, had been an actress,— 
and his opponents, in want of a more opprobrious epithet, 
were used to style him ‘the player’s son,’ —all which 
circumstances, in the eyes of a proud nobility, were preju- 
dicial to the young politician. Success, however, did not 
desert him at the door of the House of Commons; and 
before many years, the proud and the great were glad to 
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pay public homage, and private court, to this same “ play- 
er’s son.”” Upon the accession of the Whig ministry, 
Mr. Sheridan received the office of secretary ; which he 
filled with ability during their brief term of power. 

Burke and Fox were equally delighted and astonished 
at the success of their young compatriot; instead of 
tedious advancement, afew years had made him the witty 
orator and polished statesman. Year after year, effort 
after effort, only added new laurels to the young favorite 
of the Opposition. 

On the 7th of February, 1787, Sheridan delivered his 
celebrated Speech on the Begum princesses, which decided 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and of which Mr. 
Fox remarked, that “‘all he had ever heard, all he had 
ever read, when compared with it dwindled into nothing, 
and vanished like vapour before the sun.” It lasted five 
hours, and on its conclusion an immediate adjournment 
was moved, the audience being too much excited for safe 
judgment. Sheridan was now at the height of his pros- 
perity. During one day of the following February, he 
impeached Hastings in a speech, in reference to which 
Burke declared, that no effort of ancient or modern times 
‘had been equal to what the House had that day heard 
in Westminster Hall.” He also spoke with success on an 
important bill in the House of Commons— while at one 
theatre was represented ‘‘The Duenna,” at the other, 
“he School for Scanda!,’”?—~a triumph of intellect ab- 
solutely unparalleled. 

Sheridan’s eloquence differed from that of either Pitt, 
Burke, or Fox. It was not the result of sedulous appli- 
cation, but the happy offspring of humor and sarcasm, and 
not seldom overcame the more labored exertions of 
antagonists. Mr. Pitt, while still very young, having 
concluded some severe reflections on Sheridan’s former 
occupation, with the remark, that the gentleman’s talents 
‘would receive the plaudits of an audience if on the 
proper stage,” Sheridan immediately rejoined, —“‘if ever 
I engage again in the composition he alludes to, I shall 
be tempted to an act of presumption — to improve one of 
Ben Jonson’s best characters, that of the ‘Angry Boy’ 
in the Alchemist.’”’ ‘Thus the orator’s wit often stood him 
in better service than logical argument or ill-natured re- 
tort. On another occasion, when Lord Melville’s friends 
insisted on his fitness, either for the naval or military 
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department, Sheridan, in opposing him, said they re- 
minded him of Johnny M‘Cree’s tragedy. Johnny carried 
2 his play to Garrick, determined on its being immediately 

a performed. ‘I'he manager having read it, remarked to 
him, that his talents did not lie in tragedy. Whereupon 
2 he wrote a comedy, and submitted it to the critic: — “I 
= told you they did not lie in tragedy,” said Garrick, “ but 
| I have not said that they lie in comedy.” The astonished 
ue author started back, exclaiming, ‘‘Gin they dinna lie 
Re there, where the de’il dittha lie, mon?” 

a From the summit of Sheridan’s fame, it is mournful to 
observe the disappointment, defeat, and neglect which lie 
before us. His strenuous opposition to the union with 
Lord Grenville’s party, as calculated to establish Mr. Pitt, 
produced a coldness with his long tried friend, Mr. Fox, 
and excluded him from a seat in the cabinet on the ac- 
cession of the Whig ministry. On the death of Mr. Fox he 
failed in his cherished hope of representing Westminster ; 
and during the wreck of his pride, received intimations 
from the heir-apparent—the man whose service had 
bound his hands, for whom he had employed his talents, 
and even loosened the bonds of friendship—that he 
should withdraw in a great measure from political life, — 
? thus leaving his followers to make port for themselves. 
Va In addition to this, the destruction of Drury Lane theatre 
involved Sheridan in irretrievable pecuniary embarrass- 
ment,—a blow which at this period he was ill able to 
sustain, and which hastened his mournfully rapid de- 
cline. 

We shall not dwell on the remainder of Sheridan’s 
political life, which now drew fast to aclose. Coldness 
and reproach from his royal master succeeded ; his prob- 
ity was questioned by his enemies, — but their invidious 
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finest pictures were profaned by the hands of a pawnbroker. 
| But he was yet to bow still lower; and in the spring of 
a 1813, the man, who (in Lord Byron’s words) “has writ- 


a accusations shall not be disturbed. A noble mind pros- 
trated by fortune has more than once proved a prey to 
the groveller. Pecuniary embarrassments thickened 

: upon him, while his failure at the election for Stafford, 
a in 1812, shut him out of Parliament for ever. Necessity 
a now pursued Sheridan without remorse, and his choicest 
fe literary treasures, the plate bestowed in prosperity, and his 
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ten the best comedy, the best opera, the best farce, the 
best address, and, to crown all, delivered the very best 
oration ’’* in our language, was confined in a spunging- 
house for debt. ‘l’o have marked his expression at that 
moment! Did he think of the delight his wit had af- 
forded night after night —of the homage he had received 
from the great—of the eloquence which had thrilled 
through a nation —of the idol he had been to all —of 
that Prince, who had “ raised and ruined” and forgotten 
him in the splendor of wealth, and the falsity of friend- 
ship? Did all this come to his recollection? —If so, 
surely memory should have been annihilated. 

The rest of Sheridan’s life was spent in miserable ex- 
ertions for a subsistence, and in the reception of forgotten 
promises from the great. In 1816, disease commenced 
its work. Still he was neglected by his former powerful 
friends, — and when his physician entered his house 
during his last moments, a bailiff forced his way, arrested, 
and would have actually seized him on his death-bed, 
but for prompt interference. ‘The day preceding his 
death an anonymous article was inserted in a newspaper, 
reproaching those who had neglected Sheridan in his ill- 
fortune, —the effect of which was a visit from two piti- 
ful dukes, — but their kind attentions were too late, and 
on the 7th of July, 1816, death placed Sheridan beyond 
suffering from neglect, or being profited by condescen- 
sion. As may be supposed, a train of nobility were vain 
of following the remains of him, whom they had neglect- 
ed while kindness would have done good, and whom 
they pretended to respect when attention was a mockery. 


‘¢ Oh it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 
And friendships so false in the great and high-born ; 
To think what a long line of Titles may follow 
The relics of him, who died friendless and lorn ! 


‘¢ How proud they can press to the funeral array 

Of him, whom they shunned in his sickness and sorrow ! 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow !” 


* When told of this compliment, Sheridan burst into tears. 
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THE STRANGER’S MANUSCRIPTS. — No. I. 


[By AsuLey VERNON.] 


““] witt do it directly,” said I,to myself, in rather a 
hasty tone, not a little vexed that the ungrateful thought 
should thus intrude upon my memory at an hour, when, 
busy with the prospect around me, I[ had wholly forgotten 
the extorted promise. But a clump of low bushes a few 
rods distant, brought Zachariah’s image suddenly to 
mind ; for from the position in which I stood, they had 
a marvellous resemblance to his general figure. 

It was a dark, gloomy evening in December. The 
heavens were crowded with a troop of black clouds, 
which seemed driven forward by the rude wind, as if to 
the accomplishment of some fearful destiny. ‘The moon 
at intervals struggling through the rifted sky, to catch a 
momentary glimpse of the world beneath, shed just light 
enough on the scene before me, to discover how desolate 
and yet how beautiful it was. 

I was returning to my boarding house from the village 
inn, where | had just met with an odd character in the 
shape of Zachariah Booby Bean, EKsq.; or as his name 
was often written, with red chalk, by mischievous school- 
boys, upon the yellow fence near his little office, Booby, 
Zachariah Bean. Our hero was a single man, (as the 
common phrase is, to express the sorry condition of one 
of those personages who exist in that wifeless, cheerless, 
solitary state,) and consequently was called upon to en- 
dure many jibes and jests from his marriage-loving 
neighbours. However unpleasant at times their trifling 
might be, yet on the whole Zachariah bore it with won- 
derful firmness, and generally would end his defence by 
an apt quotation from a Latin writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, on the utter unsubstantialness, vanity, and fickleness 
of all earthly goods and chattels. While his sister Doro- 
thy was alive, he was able to find a person who could 
sympathize with him in all his griefs; but since she had 
parted from him, he was in truth a lonely man. The 
family of Boobys, with whom he was connected on his 
mother’s side, were once possessed of a great part of the 
township where Zachariah now resided. ‘The property 
having gradually passed out of their hands — (for when 
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fortune smiles, it is only because she is about playing 
some uncomfortable trick upon us, and cannot keep from 
laughing at the intended joke, )— it never probably would 
have been handed down to posterity, that here the 
Boobys eat, drank, lived, and died, had they not taken 
care, in an artful manner, to stamp their name upon the 
very tablet of nature herself. 

Booby Pond is an irregular sheet of semi-transparent 
water, perhaps thirty rods in circumference, situated at 
the bottom of a little hill, once covered with pine and 
maple. For many years it had been the summer ren- 
dezvous of a multitude of frogs, who, in the still twilight, 
made the neighbouring grove and plain vocal with their 
delightful concerts. Near the margin of this pond, could 
once be often seen the form of Miss Dorothy Bean, who, 
seated upon a stump, by the help of a very powerful 
imagination, fancied herself, like another Penelope, lis- 
tening to the petitions of her numerous suitors. Here, 
too, she dispensed her favors ; not indeed a smile to this 
one, and kind look to that; but if a gruff-voiced veteran 
broke in too rudely amid the prayers of his gentler toned 
neighbour, —or if some young upstart boldly preferred 
his claims, while she was receiving the solicitations of his 
elder, a hard-hearted pebble-stone or a fiery brick-bat was 
the sure and only recompense. ‘This was her practice at 
forty ; but the age of romance soon passed by with Doro- 
thy, and the pond was in a few years deprived of her 
visits. About four acres of indifferent pasturage, in which 
are contained the above-mentioned waters, are all that is 
left of the once extensive domain of the Boobys. 

But all this has very little to do with Zachariah, and 
still less with the purpose for which he was here intro- 
duced. Reader, I beg of thee to regard it in the light of an 
episode, and while you are considering the propriety of 
its appearance in this place, [I will return to the village 
inn. 

My attention had been fixed upon a very earnest dis- 
cussion between a blacksmith and shoemaker, on the 
question, ‘‘ Ought a cypher to be considered as a figure ?”’ 
The arguments on both sides had just closed, and each 
one had quietly resumed his pipe, (the landlord having 
decided the question to the full satisfaction of both par- 
ties, by declaring ‘ that sometimes it seemed a sort of a 
figure and then again it did not,’’) when the door opened, 
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and who should enter but Mr. Bean. Well might I have 
exclaimed with Macbeth, 


‘*Of all men else I have avoided thee.” 


‘Ha! I have met you at last then, Mr. Vernon. You 
leave town to-morrow, do you not? Where are those 
‘Manuscripts’ you told me I should look over? Are 
you going home now? ‘This is my last chance, it ap- 
pears.”’ 

‘Yes, Sir, yes, Sir,” were the only answers I could 
return to his questions, they succeeded each other so 
rapidly. ‘ Well, then, I will accompany you—the dis- 
tance is not great. I have an insatiable longing to see 
those papers.”’ 

‘“‘f would not for worlds trouble you so much —in- 
deed Sir—the night is dark —besides the manuscripts 
are so long, you could only give a hasty glance at them,” 
replied I, puzzling my brain for some tolerable excuse. 

‘‘ A single look is better than nothing,” answered the 
imperturbable Zachariah, moving towards the door. 
‘Your promise that I should see them has not been ful- 
filled.” 

Here was an argument that completely posed me. 
‘‘Confusion to his curiosity. ‘It reigned in heaven ;’ would 
it had continued to reign there,’’ muttered I between my 
teeth, following after. 

‘‘ Have you dropt any thing?” asked he, in a very cool 
manner, seeing me walk slowly with my eyes fixed upon 
the floor. 

‘“Oh no!” I replied, in as careless a tone as I could 
muster, ‘f but I’ve hit upon an excellent expedient, which 
will save you the trouble of this walk.” 

‘‘ What may that be? Let us know.” 

‘¢T do promise ” — 

“Oh! walk faster, if that is all.” 

‘Nay, hold, man! I promise you positively that I will 
copy this evening for you, such parts of Morton’s papers 
as [ think you will like, and send them in the morning 
to your office.” 

Sut there was no need of asking him to stop, for as we 
walked into the road, his foot came in contact with a 
most fortunate piece of ice that lay in ambush there, 
and Zachariah, like Entellus of old, 


Ipse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere vasto ° 
Concidit. 
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“I vow,” grumbled Mr. Bean, slowly collecting his 
scattered members, ‘it is a plain case of gross neglect of 
the statute, which provides for the proper clearing of 
highways. ‘They shall suffer for it, by the shade of old 
Jeffries.” 

‘“'You had better issue a writ of ‘ Habeas Corpus’ 
for yourself, before taking any measures against others,” 
replied I, in a mock-serious tone. 

‘* Mr. Vernon, misfortune obliges me to accept what 
otherwise I would not listen to. Now see that you do 
not fail in your second promise,” said he, hobbling, as 
well as an obstinate bruise upon his knee would let 
him, back to the bar-room. 

“Most lucky fall,’ I cried, as Zachariah closed the 
door with a very spiteful slam, ‘it is wisely ordered, that 
what is woe to one, is joy to another.” Having uttered 
this amiable speech, I directed my steps homeward, and 
during the walk unconsciously made the exclamation, 
with which, Reader, I first introduced myself to you. 

Knowing that what had been pledged should be per- 
formed, however unpleasant it might be, I hurried to my 
room, and opening the papers, cast my eye along their 
pages, for the first time, with utter indifference. ‘ Some- 
thing must be found and copied out for that horrible 
Bean; some absolute fact; something as real and tangible 
as a sheriff’s writ or lawyer’s docket will alone suit him. 
But his taste will not be consulted more than my own 
convenience. Such a song as this, however, it would be 
absurd to give him,” said I, running over the following 
verses, called 


THE MANIAC ORPHAN’S SONG. 


Hark! fitfully the Autumn’s blast 
A hollow dirge is singing, 

While o’er his grave, her faded wreath 
The willow-tree is flinging. 


The night is dark — loud sighs the grove, 
Yon naked oak is shivering, 

And rudely tost beneath my feet, 
His last red leaf is quivering. 


They bore him to his silent tomb, 
For he was broken-hearted, 

His downcast eye and wrinkled cheek, 
All told of hopes departed. 





By 
Pe eas 
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He often looked me in the face, 
And uttered not a word, 

But always from his trembling lips, 
A murmur could be heard. 


A whisper — ha! ’tis over now, 
His hands lie on his breast, 

‘hey crossed them there and looked to heaven, 
And bade him take his rest. 


Neither will these do any better; for what sympathy 


Zachariah have with the sentiment contained in 


them? 


THE HOME OF MY HEART. 


The Home of my Heart, oh! where can it be? 

Not in rivulet, lake, or the blue-dashing sea, 

Not in tulip, or rose, or the breath of the gale, 

That stealeth so gently o’er meadow and vale, 

Not in mountain, or plain, or the soft summer cloud, 
That floateth through heaven a young fairy’s shroud, 
Not in music’s sweet tones, or the voice of the bird, 
When alone from the tree her vespers are heard, 
Not in yonder bright worlds — though often in dreams 
I rove by the side of their fountains and streams, 
But there, whence it never, Oh! never shall part, 

In thy bosom, loved one, is the Home of my Heart. 


Leaf was turned over after leaf. At length my eye 
fell upon a strange title. ‘‘'The Curse-smitten.” A few 
verses I read, which were as follows: 


‘¢ Traveller old with locks of gray, 
Whither is thy cheerless way ? 
The moon is climbing yonder hill, 
The dews are falling fast and chill, 
Lo! the stars have gathered bright 
Round the sable throne of night, 
Say, oh! say, with tottering knee, 
Whither can thy journey be?”’ 


The traveller stops to wipe the drops, 
That trickle down his withered brow, 
Those tresses white now shone as bright, 
As frost upon a leafless bough! 
‘¢ T once could weep — but cold, cold years 
Have frozen o’er the fount of tears,’’ 
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“ What, pilgrim, is thy joyless lot?” 

** 'T’o live and be remembered not; 
To press with stranger steps the sod, 
My boyhood’s roving feet have trod, 
To hear the voice, which blessed before, 
Now curse the vagrant from the door, 
To tremble when alone I meet, 
The dogs that gambolled at my feet, 
Whene’er I pass the play-ground by, 
To mark the school-boy’s shrinking eye, 
Who dares not ask me now to tell, 
The stories which he loves so well.” 





“Yet pause, old man, and here relate 
The history of thy weary fate.” 


He joins his shrivelled hand with mine, 
And leads me far away, 

Where a few stones are rudely tost, 
Above a murderer’s clay. 

‘“‘ Here sit upon this mossy heap, 

And give a listening ear ; 

Though short my story, it may be 
Too long for thee to hear.” 


‘‘ And surely will be too long for me to copy, or for my 
worthy friend to read,” said 1; ‘‘ besides he has a violent 
antipathy to any thing in the shape of a beggar or va- 
grant. But this can be easily accounted for, since a great 
part of his professional business has been connected with 
them.” 

There was one resort—the piece I had often noticed 
from its peculiar chirography. ‘The letters were shaped 
in a manner entirely different from those which charac- 
terized Morton’s hand-writing. But if there be any truth 
—and who has the hardihood to aflirm there is not ?— in 
Larache’s celebrated system of Autographology and its 
dependent sciences, the full, round bend of each Jetter dis- 
covered in the copyist a proportionally large developement 
of benevolence and good nature. There were a great num- 
ber of verses introduced actually by a quotation from a 
book of “Travels in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark,” 
by Frederick Arlington. 

The quotation was as follows. 


‘‘In the course of my stay in this town, (Borstad) I heard a 
strange legend of a ship (all of whose crew had been frozen to 
death during a northern expedition) which was drawn several 
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years ago into the Maelstrom. The vessel had been seen a 
short time before. A man was leaning partly over her side, 
with his hand placed against the shrouds, and his eyes fixed 


upon one of the crew who lay a few feet from him upon the 
deck.” 


‘There,’ exclaimed I, “is fact.’”’ So passing over 
many of the stanzas, placing the extract from the Book 
of ‘Travels at the top of my sheet, I began abruptly in 

Be the following manner. 













































Night on the silent waste; the star-beams throw 

A sallow paleness o’er that withered face, 

Which seems more deathlike in their feeble glow, 

A tenant hurried from some charnel place ; 

The heavens are moonless, but cold flames of blue 

Dart round the frosty crags, in phantom chase, 

And tinge the emerald mountains with their hue, 
Then gaily dancing on, flit the snow desert through. 


A scene so glorious beheld by none! 
Lo the strange pilgrim of that fated ship, 
As voiceless as a monument of stone, 
With glaring eyeballs, and firm gathered lip, 
Still gazes on the features of the dead! 
While in the falling dew his bare locks drip, 
Or hang congealed around his hoary head, 
As midnight climbs the sky, with slow and noiseless tread. 


How horrible the silence of that hour! 
Dread and unbroke, save when with fearful crash, 
The mighty ice cliffs, hurled by unseen power, 
Towards the dark rolling waters headlong dash, 
Which vainly strive to sulf their giant prey, 
As heaving from his grave with sullen plash, 
He takes in loneliness his dreary way, 
Through many a long, long night —through many a weary day! 


Or when the white bear hails with savage cry, 
From some tall cliff that hangs above the wave, 
That frail and wasted form, which hurries by, 
To every sportive blast a trembling slave ; 
Or like a soul accursed that fiends impel, 
Seeks in a wild remote its desert grave ; — 
That shrill salute, that loudly echoed yell, 
" Again with tongues of ice the babbling mountains tell. 


Those blazing eyes are quenched in coward fear, 
Upon the ship in sidelong glances thrown ; 
Her cabin lights are out, her canvass sere 
On the rude breeze in thousand pennons strown ; 
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One howl — away —the stars are shining bright — 
”T is quiet now, save a low distant moan, 
While the scared fugitive turns in his flight, 

To gaze a moment on that strange unearthly sight. 


See! see! the bear untamed —the sovereign king 

Of those fair regions of eternal sleep, 

Shrinks from the horror of that lonely thing ; 

Now slow — now rushing with a frenzied leap 

O’er vale and sundered crags back to his den: 

Or crouching on some rough and beetling steep, 

He throws around one vacant stare, and then 
With forward, heedless plunge darts to his native glen. 


Still onward borne, thou voiceless mariner! 
Through frozen seas thy silent path is split ; 
Unchangeable thy brow, when light gales rear 
Its thin gray hairs, or when the tempest-fit 
Scatters their silver in its rudest mirth ; 
For on thy cheek has Death’s pale finger writ, 
Thy breast a ruined castle’s fireless hearth, 
Round which cold spectres stand, and shapes of icy birth. 


Lone pilgrim of the seas, thy flight is o’er! 
Gathering in haste beneath thy wasted form, 
Shall throng the army of the deep no more, 
Roused by the summons of the northern storm; 
Tor sun-beams glitter on the refluent tide, 
And now that marble face in kindness warm, 
Which calmly gazes o’er thy rippling side — 

That face, where all, save stern defiance, long hath died. 


*T is done; no longer shall her tattered sail 
Flit like a spectre lost from clime to clime, 
But shivers in the last tremendous gale, 
And wrestles with an agony sublime, 
That wandering bark in Norway’s vortex cast: 
The mariner, whose sunken cheek is pale, 
| Whose faded locks stream in the rushing blast, 
Now looks unmoved upon the gulf, where circle fast 


And madly for that wild death struggle roar 
The whirling billows in their fiercest tone ; 
Soon like those writhing waves to be no more, 
The frail ship staggers— one deep plunge — ’t is gone ; 
The spray is dashed in whiter wreath on high, 
While mingled with the tortured ocean’s groan, 
The startled sea-bird’s solitary cry, 
Which o’er the yawning waste is echoed fearfully. 
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The dim moon, bursting from her midnight shroud, 
Gleams like a corpse-eye freshly from the grave ; 
Flies through the gloomy heavens each tempest cloud, 
Hurrying in silence o’er the darkened wave ; 
In mid career the curling surges break, 
And palsied by a charm they cannot brave, 
All, all are peaceful as the mountain lake, 

When on its quiet bosom melts the snowy flake. 


How Mr. Bean was pleased with this specimen I can- 
not tell. But a short time after I received a letter from 
him, a portion of which is here transcribed. 


“Mr. Vernon, I received your note a few days since. It 
contained eleven stanzas (for whose form and construction there 
is no authority whatever in respectable authors), each consisting 
of eight verses. All of them, I believe, are correctly measured, 
having the proper quantity of accents and syllables. So much 
for the poetry. As to the Book of Travels—TI find, after a 
patient research, no such volume has ever been published, or 
written. There seemed to me primd facie evidence against the 
truth of the quotation, in the very name of the author.” 


Here followed a chapter of cautionary remarks on the 
crime of “ coining facts.” Reader, if you make no 
harsher criticism upon the above extracts, the first I have 
made from the Stranger’s manuscripts, perhaps your time 
has not been entirely wasted, while casting your eye 
over them. 


THE. SLIMTON LETTERS. 


How the following papers came into my hands is a matter of no conse- 
quence to any but the real writer. Should any member of the Freshman 
Class evince displeasure at their publication, he will be first required to 
prove that they are his own, — in which case ample apology will be made ; 
should he not be able to do this, he will be seized sine mord, confined in a 
champaigne bottle, corked tight, and sunk in “ the deepest frozen reces- 
ses”? of Fresh Pond. Wherefore, cavete tyrones ! 

(Signed) P. V. LaracHe. 


NO. I. MASTER GEORGE AUGUSTUS SLIMTON TO THEOPHILUS 
SLIMTON, Esq. 
Dear FATHER, 
I promised, when you left me the day after examina- 
tion, to write as soon as I was fairly settled, and tell you 
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how I was pleased with my new situation. So here I am 
at last, in a snug room, in a building called * witha 
good sort of a chum, (a chwm is a room-fellow you 
know,) and nothing very unpleasant about me. 
Moreover, I am now a Freshman —mind you lay the 
emphasis on man,—and wear a long-tailed coat to 
church, and feel two inches taller than when I left school. 

Were there any Goodies when you were in College, 
father? Perhaps you did not call them by that name. 
They are nice old ladies (not so very nice, either) who 
come in every morning, after we have been to prayers, 
and sweep the rooms, and make the beds, and do all that 
sort of work. However they don’t much like their title, 
I find; for I called one, the other day, Mrs. Goodie, 
thinking it was her real name, and she was as sulky as 
she could be. I suppose she thought I was quizzing her. 
I hope she will not tell the President of it. I asked Mr. 
Larache if he thought she would, and he said it was very 
likely. 

The Sophs did nothing all the first fortnight but tor- 
ment the Fresh, as they call us. They would come to 
our rooms with masks on, and frighten us dreadfully ; and 
sometimes squirt water through our key-holes, or throw 
a whole pailful on to one of us from the upper windows— 
which I think is very ill-bred. Mr. Larache, whom I 
mentioned before, saved me from a good deal of it. He 
is a Senior, and rooms just above me, and sometimes 
comes in to talk with me; and when he is there, the 
Sophs do not dare to enter. He is a Southerner, and they 
say he is very rich, and monstrously talented, and knows 
everything. He does nothing all day but smoke cigars, 
and read, and argue with every body that comes near 
him. I wish you could hear him talk. 

He invited me to his room the other day, and there I 
saw Mr. Amadon, who was very polite, and very witty, 
and kept me laughing all the time. I was introduced to 


another Senior, Mr. Philip Middleton, but I don’t like 


him so well asthe others; for he laughs at the Freshmen 
because they are so little, —and says they ought not to 
be allowed to bring water from the pumps, lest they should 
fall into their pails and be drowned. He forgets that he 
was little himself once, I guess. 


ET pg eS 


* The name of the building is unfortunately illegible — thus preventing 
the identification of the writer, — more particularly as, by some oversight, 
he does not appear in the Catalogue. 
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We have had a great celebration here, and a dinner, 
and illumination, and all sorts of flummery and speechify- 
ing. "They called it the ‘‘centennial anniversary,’ — 
and I asked Mr. Middleton why, and he said it was 
because ‘Tom Paine Wingate was a hundred years old 
that day; but I rather think he was mistaken, for the 
orator never alluded to it.* 

To show you how they treat our class, I will relate 
what took place at the meeting of the students to con- 
sider about the illumination. When we were all assem- 
bled, a Senior stood up on a table, and made a long speech, 
and in the course of it, he said that the Freshmen ‘ were 
not cousidered capable of taking part in the labor,” or 
something of that sort; and then all the rest laughed, 
and clapped, and hurraed, — and I felt as though I could 
have slunk under my seat ; but it was very ill-mannered 
in him, I think. 

We shall have an exhibition in a few days, when several 
of the two higher classes will speak. 'There will bea 
great number here, and [ wish you would come, and bring 
Kate and Sophronia with you. Iam sure they will like 
it very much, for I can find beaux enough for Kate, — and 
Sophy, who is such a blue-stocking, ought to admire the 
speeches extremely ; for they will all be very learned and 
incomprehensible. Besides, I will introduce Mr. Ashley 
Vernon to her, whom she will be delighted with, for he 
is very romantic, and they say does nothing but write 
verses; so she may bring her album with her, if she 
chooses. 

I must have another pair of pantaloons soon, for I 
have burst the knees of two, in kicking football on the 
Delta. Iam so small, that I always get thrown down. 
I wish you would tell mother that the stockings she put 
into my trunk are all much too large. Don’t let William 
get at my fishing-rod while I am gone, — for he will be 
sure to break it. 

I have written a very long letter, so I will end by 
sending my love to all, and signing myself 

Your very affectionate Son, 


GeorcEeE Aveustus SuimTon. 
THEOPHILUS SLIMTON, Esq@. 
Slimtonville, Mass. 





“ Ihave remonstrated with Philip very seriously on the impropriety of 
introducing such a confusion of ideas into the head of an unsophisticated 
youth ; — but he avers that the temptation to quiz a Freshman is irresisti- 
ble. — P. V. L. 


VOL. Ill. —NO. Il. 11 
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NO. Il. MR. THEOPHILUS SLIMTON TO MASTER G. A. SLIMTON. 


My Dear Son, 

I am well pleased at your ready fulfilment of your 
promise of writing, and no little amused by the contents 
of your letter. I learn from it that, though: some 
of the details of College life may be altered, yet the grand 
features remain the same as when I was a member of the 
University. I shall therefore feel more confidence in 
giving you directions concerning your course of action 
for the next four years, founded on my own experience. 
I know that good advice is too apt to be neglected by the 
young and thoughtless; butI trust, my dear boy, that 
the expectations, which your mother and myself have 
formed of your judgment and discretion, will not be 
disappointed. Iam sure they will not, if you will use 
properly the capacity for reflection which you possess. 

You will probably find that the two engrossing objects 
of ambition in the minds of many of your associates will 
be — popularity in the class, and high rank as scholars, — 
both of them laudable desires, when not made the pre- 
dominant aims, and both, when so considered, the sources 
of envy, bitterness, and disappointment. With regard to 
the first, it is certainly very pleasant to have the good 
wishes, and the admiration of our companions — and per- 
haps to obtain them, it may be worth while to make some 
sacrifices, — not indeed of opinion or duty —but of pres- 
ent convenience and pleasure. You will find, however, 
that there is a singular analogy between this popularity, 
for which many are so eager, and sleep,—the more 
earnestly you strive for it, the less readily will it come. 
The conduct which [ should advise, is, not to trouble 
your mind about it at all, — but to pursue a quiet, correct, 
unambitious course, never obtruding yourself on the 
notice of others, and always ready to do a friendly office 
for any that may ask it. You will thus create a general 
good will towards you in the minds of all, which will not 
fail to manifest itself when occasion shall offer. 

It is the peculiar advantage of a college life, that it 
lays open every act, and I may almost say every thought, 
to the scrutiny of a number of jealous critics, who will 
be careful to give credit only where it is due. No char- 
acter can remain uncanvassed even in its most secret 
crevices ; the motives of every action will soon be per- 
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ceived, and according to the judgment formed of them 
you will, in the end, be admired, loved, or despised. 
The qualities, therefore, which’ finally win the most 
esteem, are those in reality most worthy of it — rectitude, 
good sense, scrupulous honor, generosity, and kindliness 
of feeling. : 

In what regards your rank, the only course to be pur- 
sued is —to learn your lessons as thoroughly and recite 
them as well as you are able. You will then not fail of 
arriving at the station for which your talents, and they 
are by no means contemptible, qualify you. Any attempts 
to raise your standing, by ingratiating yourself with the 
instructers, will not only be useless, but dishonorable. 
Of course, in your intercourse with the professors and 
tutors, you will not be wanting in that respect and cour- 
tesy which is due to them both as your superiors and as 
gentlemen. 

You cannot do better than to read over with great 
attention, or even to learn by heart, the direction which 
Polonius in ‘‘ Hamlet” gives to his own son Laértes on 
his departure for France. They will teach you all the 
essentials of true gentlemanly conduct and appearance ;— 
and they can nowhere be better applied to practice than 
in the novel situation in which you are now thrown. 

I am well pleased to learn that you frequent the Delta ; 
the foot-ball is an excellent game, both for animation of 
spirits and exercise of body ; and the benefit, which you 
must derive from it, will far outweigh any moderate 
amount of bruises or torn clothes. 

F‘rom your description I perceive that your new Senior 
friends have been imposing on your credulity to a consid- 
erable extent. ‘his, however, will cease, when you have 
acquired some experience in college matters; and then I 
have no doubt that their acquaintance will be of much 
value to you. 

Your mother sends her love, and six pairs of stockings. 
I will endeavour to visit you, as you propose, at the 
coming exhibition, and the girls may accompany me if 
they choose.* ‘Take care of your health. 

Your loving Father, 


THEOPHILUS SLIMTON, 
Master Grorce A. SLIMTON, 
Cambridge. 
* It will be perceived, that these letters were written before the late ex- 
hibition. Two more have just fallen into my hands, containing a description 
of it, with which the reader will be delighted next month. — P. V. L, 
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*«* Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
Whose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


‘* This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound I loudly, — 
Earth ne’er. did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.” 


Barton Holliday, 1618. 
“Otav 10 Buxyzo io#rF», 
"“Evdovor ai megivva. 

Anacreon, Ode 27. 


[Oct. 1836. Editorial Sanctum — Contribution Casket gracing in bold 
relief an octagonal table, surrounded fifteen undisturbed bunches 
of principes — Official easy chair in back-ground— Editorial sofa on 
one side, its lower part evidently “ shorn of its beams” — First Number 
of Harvardiana, portentous MSS., inkstands, and exhausted pens 
lying about in magnificent confusion — Pres. Falconer exceedingly 
uneasy for time of coming to order —Amadon complacent in contem- 
plating a pair of superb heels — Larache on corner of the sofa wrapt 


in editorial dignity. | 


Purr ascended after puff curling gracefully above us, as our editorial 
fraternity, with something between a smile and sigh, found themselves col- 
lected for business. ** Now by my fay, Vernon! where is the charm in that 
orthodox imitation of humanity?” — said Amadon, approaching Vernon, who 
was encouraging a frenzy over some paper beauties ; — ‘I will lay my life, 
but my great grandmother, the day she was gathered, would have better 
graced canvass!”’ Ashley replied with a peculiarly poetical ** fudge ! ’? — 
«* A creature of hair-dressers and French shoemakers, [ suppose, were your 
idol.” “ And yours, it seems, a rural beauty! A high-cut shoe, check- 
apron, and a milk-pail, my good fellow! Starvation in a cottage hath charms, 
the world over.”” ‘* All which admits disputation,’ said Larache, from his 
corner; ‘for if, as may be shown” The clock here struck eight, 
and Pres. Falconer conveyed his tall, and peculiarly majestic form to the 
presiding chair — “‘ Brethren, let us come to order.” ‘* Seeds of infinity! ”’ 
exclaimed Von Schatz, with a jerk of his head, nearly tossing off his specta- 
cles, which he wears, I am privately informed, solely to shut himself from 
the outward world — * must one’s best imaginings be interrupted by human 
forms! Order! is there not order in developed manifestation ?’? — « Gen- 
tlemen, you have chosen Mr. Philip Middleton secretary for the evening,” 
said Falconer, after he had counted the votes. Mr. Philip accordingly, with 
many blushes, spoke to this effect : 


‘*Staunch men of ink and liegemen to the quill ! 
That we have ta’en the preference, by your love, 
In this fair occupation, sure bespeaks 

Error in choice, and some strange overratement. 
Your pardon then, — Charles, and contentious Paul, 
Fair cousin Vernon, eke most misty Julius, 

In our poor fallings short, grant all sweet mercy. — 
Nod ye assent! my fevered brow grows cool ; — 
So now to pen.”’ 
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As the unworthy secretary grasped the quill, a very ominious ** Pshaw! ” 
was heard from Larache, with a smothered cachinnation from Von Schatz — 
who afterward declared the above simple outpouring ‘stately, and closely 
bordering on the ridiculous.”” Had they said so at the time, perhaps the 
harmony of the evening — but I make no threats. 

The first Number was fairly out; we had become somewhat accustomed 
to its new dress; every man, besides his own peculiar sensations on this 
tender subject, had heard probably benevolent or malevolent, judicious or 
stupid criticism, (so called,) and we had come together to join congratula- 
tions on the past, and gird ourselves for the future. —‘* What of our first 
Number?” inquired the president, rolling in his chair, with a look of pecu- 
liar satisfaction. For myself, brethren, I trust it has given general satisfac- 
tion, — essay, poetic effusion, and tale, —(Larache and Amadon accelerate 
the passage of the smoke from their mouths, together with the un-., 
worthy secretary, who also winketh his left eye,)— have met with some 
degree of approbation from the good and the fair.” ‘* Do not agree with 
you,” said Larache. ‘“ Were I to give my opinion, I should pronounce your 
Number an utter failure,’ growled Von Schatz, who, it will be remembered, 
did not contribute a line; ‘‘it wants meaning, Sir; your prose is destitute 
of a redeeming reality, your humor out of place — decidedly out of place. 
Nothing of the ideal as related to developed manifestation.” ‘ Do not agree 
with you,”’ remarked Larache, in his spirit of universal contradiction. Vernon, 
as is his custom, fixed his eyes on a fly crossing the ceiling, and assumed a 
poetical attitude, which Amadon declared he had studied, and in the mean 
time begged leave to feed our gallantry with a letter from a lady, which he 
assured us had been sent in a double wrapper, and as he was a Christian, 
with no connivance of his. 


‘DraAR Messrs. EpiTors, 


““T have read your delightful periodical with no ordinary pleasure; but 
allow me to suggest the propriety of adapting its pages more to our tender 
sex. Masculine misfortunes are tolerable, but when the lovely female, 
&e. &c. — No article realizing the tenderness of female charms — romance 
more ideal—é&c. &c. Make these alterations, my dear gentlemen, 
and your magazine will equal, I doubt not, our dear departed favorites, 
‘Harvard Lyceum,’ and ‘ Harvard Register.’ Pardon the presumption of 
inexperience. 





“é Yours, youthfully, 
‘“ AMINTA.” 


‘¢ Sentiment and solitude I protest!”’ said Amadon. ‘ But advice from a 
woman,” involuntarily mused secretary Middleton — 


‘‘ Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.” 


He moved it be preserved in the casket, and then fell to telling a cock- 
and-bull story about his uncle, who having read with attention the first 
two pages of the cover and half an article, was of opinion that the Number 
wanted connection and unity of parts, and a stupid cousin, who, prepared 
for humorous entertainment, opened at the wrong place, and endangered 
his life by laughing at the prospectus. “ Now Phil. Middleton,” contended 
Larache, ‘1 am marvellously disposed to attribute that story to your uncon- 
scionable imagination. I goon sure grounds. Would any man be disposed 
— (At this moment enter a juvenile benefactor with six sausages, and a 
pitcher of hot punch ;* who, on a sly wink from Mr. Amadon, instant- 
ea fraternity proceeded to notice this happy arrival. 

madon seemed perfectly at home among fortune’s favors, — the secretary 
unluckily dropped his pen, and was prevented from picking it up for some 


* Was ever any thing more outrageous, than to introduce these into an intellectual con- 
clave! Oh wicked Amadon! 
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time, his hand being occupied. Saith he, Mr. Hamlet argues right, — 
“there is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” Vernon rushed 
forward, and seizing one of these elengated delicacies, broke forth with the 
following 


SONNET ON A SAUSAGE. 


** Spiced sepulchre of atoms! dost thou hold 
Porcellian shades familiar — relics of friends? 
Mayhap great names, — pigs of high note ’’ — 


«Do not agree with you,” interrupted the disputatious Larache, ‘for 
thus: admitting all sausages to be made of pork, (a point by no means deter- 
mined,) I hold that meat, in the state before us, is to all intents and purposes 
a whole. Your metaphor, therefore,’ — “ And for that you would murder 
‘my sonnet! Let me say you are aman of no imagination; you want the 
poetic art, Sir.” 

The President begged they would recollect themselves, as the evening 
was fast wearing away, and we had yet to arrange matter for the second 
Number. Von Schatz was desirous of commencing it with an article in 
explanation of the terms ‘‘ Developed Manifestation,’ which he had not 
yet written. Mr. Amadon, who has the faculty of extempore story telling, 
averred that, so exceedingly popular had our first Number proved, on 
calling on old Mr. Owlby, he found the worthy man, his wife and four chil- 
dren each provided with a copy, and reading with the utmost eagerness. 
This is probably exaggerated,—a sad propensity with our dear Amadon. 
Larache, to the astonishment of all, did not contend with him on this point, 
but hitching about in his chair, produced a bundle of letters, somewhat torn, 
and written in a very stiff hand, absolutely refusing, with his peculiar 
chuckle of satisfaction, to tell any thing of them. I caught a glimpse over 
the worthy Paul’s shoulder of the name Slinton or Slindor; in my private 
opinion, something will come of this yet,— but we shall see. Vernon 
offered a poetic effusion, and promised continuing an article from the first 
Number. The President had just lighted a magnificent cigar, when a step 
was heard on the stair, a hurried knock followed, and there entered imme- 
diately an unbidden visitor. 

He was a short, plethoric man, with a hard favored countenance, a brown 
surtout, and a cane ;— very scant of breath, and in an evident passion. I must 
confess his look affected me disagreeably. He paid little regard to form, — 
men seldom do in a towering rage, — but advancing several feet, demanded 
of the President whether he stood before the ** Pyrophagans.” This error 
had a bad effect on classic ears, and it was a moment before we replied. 
«* Heaven help us!” ejaculated Von Schatz, quite after the manner of Sterne, 
—‘*the man would have said Purophagoi.” ‘ Purophagy, or otherwise,” 
returned the visitor with puffing impatience, “‘ know, young gentlemen, that 
private character is entitled to respect.’’ — [The President, I am confident, 
though he now denies it, here shifted his legs twice, scratched his head, and 
cried ‘hem!’ ] The unknown then produced the first No. of Harvardiana, 
‘and muttering something about family pride, asked which of us was Mr. 
Mid — Mr. Philip. —( The secretary here penneth right busily.) —‘ The 
absurd tissue of falsehood respecting Chowder College, —in which my name, 
— there is my card!’’ — Larache took the card, and poring over it, quizzi- 
oy exclaimed, — “ Illegible,on my honor! A very bold MM in front rank 
— flanked by an emaciated a,—‘ the rest is silence.’’? A groan from the 
stranger, who, I am told, is exceedingly sensitive on chirographical matters, 
—‘* That is poor wit, Sir! My name is Gobble, Sir; Major John Gobble, 
24th regiment of —. An attempt has been made to render me ridiculous — 
apology indispensable.” 


***«'Tu major! tibi me est equum parere,’ &c. 


My dear Middleton,” added Paul, maliciously, knowing, I can swear, my 
weakness with regard to a duel, ‘* here is your intimate friend Major Gob- 
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ble!” ‘Hold your tongue! I detest quotations,” said the man of valor. 
‘Upon that hint I spake.’ “‘ My dear Sir, you remember Macbeth cogently 


remarks, 
-* > 


‘ Take thy face hence, — I’m sick at hear 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! ” said Vernon, “as I live, ‘a hit, a very palpable hit,’ you 

will allow, most valorous major! Brothers, here cometh one into our mys- 

terious convention, desiring,’ — “‘ Satisfaction, and not quotations,’’ thun- 

dered the stranger. ‘* A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you,’”’ pursued 

Amadon, amongst the general laughter; “another! for Heaven’s sake, 
cease these quot —”’ 

‘©¢ Well said, out with it,—swear a little,’ 


as Otway has it, most mighty major.”” (Cheers from the company.) The 
insulted man was now in high fury; notwithstanding the President waved 
his hand, he approached me with great rapidity, and I was dreadfully 
afraid — he would upset the ink. ‘* Major Gobble,” said I, * although in 
the sublime language of Hamlet, 


‘Sir, in my heart there is a kind of fighting,’ 


you are aware,’ — This was futile ; the Major, in spite of every interruption, 
proceeded to show the falsity of the article called ‘‘ Anniversaries,” and 
proved to the infinite delight of Vernon and Amadon, that, so far from falling 
immediately in the combat relating to the clams, he actually struck his 
antagonist twice, and was at last only brought to the ground by a misstep. 
‘¢ So with no more quotations, shall that statement be corrected?” but edito- 
rial dignity was not to be compromised. 


«« Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee!’” 


said the secretary. The visitor started back— ‘ Unless I receive an apol- 
ogy, by the word of —”’ 
‘¢¢ An oath, an oath! I have an oath in Heaven.’ ” 


cried one of us. —‘*‘ The Lord preserve us,” groaned Mr. Gobble, in utter 
desperation, and striking the floor with his stick, and muttering a few words 
about *‘ meeting under other circumstances,” he walked out of the room. 
Before we had done laughing, the poor man suffered a relapse, and opening 
the door sufficiently to admit his white hat, (an operation not wholly un- 
expected,) said, “I ask you once more, gentlemen ’’ — but we were pre- 
pared — 
‘¢¢ Peeps in his rusty head, to say —’” 


«« God help us all!” ejaculated the poor man, slamming the door; and with 
his favorite invocation, ‘‘God help us! God help us at all times!” he made 
his way rapidly down stairs. 

A few moments were necessary to recover ourselves after this extraordi- 
nary scene; the President wore an expression between dignity and good 
nature; Larache exerted himself so much as to laugh prodigiously, contin- 
ually exclaiming, “‘ extraordinary booby —as ever mocked an epaulette ! ” 
Von Schatz could account for it by no principle in Kant; neither could 
Amadon, who thought Kant’s treatise miserably bound. As for the secre- 
tary, an’ he must speak of himself, he was rather perplexed when confiden- 
tially assured, that such affairs, nine times out of ten, ended in bloodshed. 

‘A duel, by our lady!” said Amadon. “ Do not entirely agree with 
you,” observed Larache, benevolently. ‘* Nothing but a personal encoun- 
ter,” exclaimed Vernon ; “ write your epitaph, dear Phil. —* Shot in a duel, 
October, 1836, Mr. Philip Middleton, a man of exemplary piety,’ ” &c. &c. 
‘¢ Then a splendid ‘ Strayed or Stolen’ in the morning newspapers,” added 
Amadon. “ Well said,’? chuckled Larache, ‘‘ strayed into Heaven, or stolen 
by the Old Gentleman himself!’’ This unusual exertion of Paul’s wit, 
threw the fraternity into a hearty laugh. | 
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I was just rising to beg they would not make merry on so awful a topic, & 
7 when Amadon gave the word “ Song from Mr. Middleton,” and in a mo- 
i ment the whole club were in full chase. I hitched about in my chair, and 
ie remonstrated ; but the vote was passed unanimously. 
id Middleton. Brethren, hold —’t is quite absurd! 
if Larache. Vastly pert, upon my word! ; 
4 President. Refuse to sing, Sir — quite outré ! . i 
i Vernon. Come, Phil. the song — : 
4 Middleton. Why men, I say, — a 


iF Though God forbid I scorn your vote — ie 
I never trespassed on a note — 
The heavenliest tune my voice would mar — 
Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


(Von Schatz takes off his spectacles — Falconer looks dignified — Larache 
provokingly undisturbed — Amadon and Vernon rub their hands in 
exultation — Middleton assumes a classic attitude — Malevolent cheers 
from the company.) 


THE GIANT’S BABY. 


The Giant he rubbed his greasy hands, 
As he munched some dry toast with his tea; 
And he laughed — for the sound rolled over the lands, Fe 
Then bravely the giant, quoth he, — 

«* My cards are out—-and I'll have a,rout, 
For an heir is born to me.” 


(Von Schalz nods during this stanza— Larache and Vernon occupy the 
corners of the sofa— Amadon forces a smile.) 


But the child fell sick —and they soaked his feet 
On the banks of a neighbouring lake : — 

And they gave him some pap of a bullock’s meat, 

ae With a gallon of senna to take ; 

3 And the giant’s son grew lighter a ton, 

“tl Quoth the giant — my heart will break. 


(Nasal interjection from Larache* — Falconer hangs his head — Amadon 
and Vernon snore in chorus.) 4s 














: Middleton. Zounds, gentlemen — you ’ve nothing heard —! 

Re Amadon. Oh vastly witty —’pon — my word — 

i Middleton. My feelings, Sirs, — 

ue Larache — (dreaming) Fiend! ah! too cruel — 

Amadon. A rape — 

Von Schatz. Five murders — 

Vernon. And a duel! 

Omnes — (snoring in chorus) Exceeding well — ha 

Middleton — (faintly) Pray excuse — 
Such breeding — stay, dear Mrs. Muse — 


a But no— the old lady has fled —and here I am in the midst of half-a- 
iy dozen clods of earth. A very Job would indulge himself in an oath or two; 
ee — if ever I sing to them again, ———. I will have a laugh at our digni- 
hy tary for this; — so saying, the secretary approached the nodding President, 
: pulled out of his pocket a long-winded essay, which, out of pure vexation 

to the old gentleman, shall appear in this Number. The clock strikes twelve 

: —he collecteth the scattered copy, and amid a general nasal salute, decamp- é: 

; eth to the printer’s. Suppose he should meet that horrid Major Gobble ! E. 
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4 * Whether this sudden and unmannered drowsiness was not pure affectation, I have 
many doubts. ? 
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